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THE MEANING ANALYSIS COMMUNITY STUDIES 


University Oregon 


Leisure would appear ubiquitous. local radio 
station issues constant reminders its audiences that “in 
this new leisure-studded future ours [it] prepared 
meet important recreational and emotional need.” 
bi-monthly magazine, Leisure, now available 
guide for the not-so-serious consumer the commodity, 
“non-work” time. Evenings and weekends find millions 
Americans with time their hands. the workweek 
continues decline American industry and our stan- 
dard living continues its rise, leisure time will become 
ever-more important component individual’s life 
activity. 

recent years, sociologists and other behavioral sci- 
entists have been giving increasing attention the or- 
ganization and functions leisure our society. The 
Neumeyers’ pioneering text, Leisure and 
now its third edition. 1958 Larrabee and Meyer- 
sohn’s reader, Mass appeared. Along with num- 
ber provocative essays and reports empirical research, 
this text includes comprehensive bibliography articles 
and books written the subject leisure between 1900 
and 1958. The latest text, Kaplan’s Leisure 
represents creative attempt integrate our knowledge 
leisure behavior and assess its meaning for the indi- 
vidual and society. 1957 entire issue the American 
Journal Sociology* was devoted articles having 
with the uses leisure. 1960 
tional Social Science featured issue devoted 
the sociological aspects leisure, including reports 
research abroad. example current sociological re- 
search the subject that being conducted under the 
direction Harold Wilensky part the continuing 
Detroit Area Studies the University Michigan, pur- 
pose which analyze the leisure correlates work 
situations. 


National Defense Graduate Fellow Sociology. 

Martin and Esther Neumeyer, Leisure and 
Recreation, 1958, New York: The Ronald Press Company. 

Larrabee, Eric and Rolf Meyersohn (eds.), Mass Leisure, 1958, 
Glencoe: The Free Press. 

Kaplan, Max, Leisure America: Social Inquiry, 1960, New 
York: John Wiley and Sons. 
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Leisure: The Definitional Problem 


Both the public and professional social scientists are 
aware leisure. But just what mean the term 
“leisure”? The man the street usually will have little 
difficulty expressing another what means the term. 
will usually define leisure his “free time” and then 
proceed illustrate what means series limited 
far-ranging examples. However, individuals being per- 
verse, their definitions the situation often appear the 
analyst non-systematic, not even random. 


Over the years the sociologist has learned properly 
skeptical “folk” definitions social phenomena. For 
example, concepts such “crime” and “insanity” have 
proven useless most types scientific analysis de- 
viant behavior. “Leisure,” may argued, also just 
such folk concept. have intuitive feeling what 
subsumed under this rubric but find the concept vir- 
tual Pandora’s box when comes formal definition 
the phenomenon. 


Serious students leisure are cognizant this prob- 
lem and have attempted specify formal and working 
definitions leisure guides their descriptions and 
analyses. Several examples follow: 


Lundberg, Komarovsky and their path- 
finding empirical study leisure-time behavior sub- 
urbia during the early separate all activities into 
the two main categories leisure and non-leisure. The 
latter defined “those activities which are usually 
considered high degree obligatory necessary 
the maintenance life and which are the whole in- 
strumental other ends rather than ends 
Leisure defined residually and operationalized in- 
clude the following activities: eating, visiting, reading, 
public entertainment, sports, radio, motoring, clubs, and 
miscellaneous. recognized, course, that these activ- 
ities are not mutually exclusive. The authors note that 
ninety per cent more the leisure all socio-eco- 
nomic classes divided between the first seven activities 


Lundberg, George A., Mirra Komarovsky and Mary Mc- 
Inerny, “Leisure: Suburban Study, 1934, New York: Columbia 
University Press. Also, “The Amount and Uses Leisure,” Lar- 
rabee and Meyersohn, op. cit., pp. 173-198. 


Amount and Uses Leisure,” 175. 


listed may argued that, along with working, 
sleeping, and grooming, time spent eating should con- 
sidered non-leisure time. Lundberg, al., note that the 
category eating did occasion considerable difficulty 
but that since almost always the occasion for visiting 
and conversation and chiefly form relaxation from 
work, may considered leisure-time behavior.® 


his study social class differences the 
uses leisure, operationally defines leisure “all the 
time day when the individual not sleeping, eating, 
working.” Attending school defined equivalent 
work the case children young Here, lei- 
sure clearly has reference that time which not spent 
the enactment occupational (or quasi-occupa- 
tional) role the fulfillment the basic biological 
requirements rest and food, both necessary for effec- 
tive work-role performance. This definition leisure 
essentially what sociologists mean when they speak 
“non-work” time. 


arguing the necessity our devoting 
greater energy the definitional problem posed 
sure” order that meaningful and significant empirical 
research the comparative sociology leisure may be- 
come reality, notes the ambiguity inherent the usual 
non-work time definition: 


“For the social scientist [non-work time] includes activi- 
ties which cannot all classified leisure activities. 
Some are dictated various family, social and personal 
duties what are classed professional, 
family social duties are separated from leisure-time ac- 
tivities no-man’s land which may call semi-leisure, 
which leisure-time activities are, varying degree, 
compulsory.” 


Such semi-work semi-leisure activities, depending upon 
one’s point view, include paid recreational activities 
occupational roles and, more generally, domestic and fam- 
ily duties pursued partly means end and partly 
for their own sake, such do-it-yourself hobbies, garden- 
ing, and the like, and social activities, such church at- 
tendance and participation voluntary formal organiza- 
tions. 

The following “functional” definition leisure pro- 
posed Dumazedier: 


“Leisure consists number occupations which 
the individual may indulge his own free will—either 


pp. 179-184. 


footnote 10, 197. 

White, Clyde, “Social Class Differences the Uses 
Leisure,” Larrabee and Meyersohn, op. cit., pp. 198-205. 

198. 

Dumazedier, Joffre, “Current Problems the Sociology 
Leisure,” International Social Science Journal, (4, 1960), pp. 
522-531. 


526. 


rest, amuse himself, add his knowledge im- 
prove his skills disinterestedly increase his volun- 
tary participation the life the community after dis- 
charging his professional, family and social 


While this definition the concept does entail operational 
difficulties, does focus our attention leisure “role- 
less” time which “self” development primary goal 
for the individual. 

Kaplan interprets leisure composite the follow- 
ing elements: 


pleasant expectation and recollection 

minimum involuntary social-role obligations 

psychological perception freedom 

close relation the values the culture 

the inclusion entire range from inconsequence 
and insignificance weightiness and importance 

often, but not necessarily, activity characterized 
the element play 


“Leisure none these itself but all together one 
emphasis 


all-inclusive definition the phenomenon lei- 
sure, this conceptualization serves definite sensitizing 
function for the researcher. However, analytically well 
descriptively, must choose which dimension is, for 
his purposes, the most meaningful study leisure. 
Structural, motivational, and value analyses are certainly 
appropriate and needed but specification the concept 
necessary such analysis prove fruitful. Not all 
dimensions “action-space” can analyzed simultane- 
ously research. 


Our brief discussion the definitional problem indi- 
cates (1) that leisure capable definition variety 
ways, depending upon the purposes the researcher, 
(2) that the non-work time specification the concept 
probably most common the analysis leisure, but (3) 
that this work-nonwork dichotomy poses serious problems 
operationalism, necessary actual empirical research. 
agree with Dumazedier that common frame ref- 
erence prerequisite our increasing efforts “under- 
stand” leisure patterned behavior mass society. 


this paper propose build definition leisure 
outcome secondary analysis. For several 
decades now sociologists have engaged the intensive 
analysis the social life entire communities, ranging 
from small isolated villages large metropolitan centers. 
While these researchers have not focused their attention 
primarily upon leisure activities, they have usually in- 
cluded their reports least some description what 


527. 


Op. cit., 22ff. 
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members the community with their leisure time. 
These community studies are well worth attention lei- 
sure treated within the context all the activities which 
make community’s pattern life. answer the 
question, “What leisure?,” may facilitated con- 
sideration those activities which social scientists, either 
explicitly implicitly, “define” leisure their field 
studies such communities their entirety. 

Eight community studies, selected somewhat repre- 
sentative examples, will reviewed below. Here, our 
task present the findings these studies which con- 
cern patterns leisure-time behavior. Following this dis- 
cussion shall return the definitional problem and 
the basis evaluation the nature the activities 
which are treated leisure these studies, attempt 
analytical definition the concept “leisure” which may 
prove useful future research. 


Substantive Findings: Review 
Selected Community Studies 


Middletown, 1924: 

The now classic participant-observation study 
Muncie, Indiana, during 1924-25, constitutes not only 
our first full-scale community study but also initiated 
empirical research leisure. aim the field in- 
vestigation was study synchronously the interwoven 
trends that are the life small pop. 38,000] American 
The central activities described and analyzed 
the Lynds are (1) getting living, (2) making home, 
(3) training the young, (4) using leisure 
forms, (5) engaging religious practices, and (6) en- 
gaging community activities. Analytically, the study 
focuses upon social change, revealed comparison 
community life 1924 with that 1890, and social 
class differences behavior. Research methods employed 
the study Middletown included participation local 
life, examination documentary material, e.g. 
data, school records, newspapers, compilation statis- 
tics, interviews with sample 124 working-class and 
business-class wives, and questionnaires clubs, high 
school classes and the like. 


their discussion the traditional ways spending 
leisure time the Lynds note that: 


“The characteristic leisure-time pursuits the city tend 
things done with others rather than individuals 
alone; and except for the young, particularly the young 


Lynd, Robert and Helen Lynd, Middletown, 1956, New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company (Harvest Books). For each 
community study reviewed, footnote citations will given only 
for direct quotations. The bibliographical citation will include ref- 
erence the pages that are directly relevant. the case Mid- 
dletown, the interested reader directed pp. 3-9, 225-312, 505- 
510. 
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males, they are largely passive, i.e., looking listen- 
ing something talking playing cards riding 
auto; the leisure virtually all women and most 
the men over thirty mainly spent sitting 


Among the traditional uses leisure are talking listen- 
ing talk, reading, and music and art. The auto, radio, 
and movies are singled out these researchers inven- 
tions which are reshaping patterns leisure activity. They 
speculate that use the automobile has been influential 
spreading the vacation habit, especially among mem- 
bers the business class. These three inventions are 
viewed having decentralizing effect upon the family 
but they also, breaking leisure time into individ- 
ual, family, small group affair, constitute counter 
movement the trend toward organization apparent 
clubs and other leisure-time pursuits. 


One the major social trends apparent Middletown 
that toward increasing organization, formalization, and 
standardization leisure. contrasted with the assumed 
situation 1890, the neighborhood appears have de- 
clined the place most constant association friends. 
The church has also declined somewhat basis as- 
sociation the community. their stead organized club 
groups appear the Lynds have become more import- 
ant. The impact this change has been greatest the 
working-class population. One three the working- 
class wives interviewed contrasted with one eight 
the business-class wives report that they either have 
friends all intimate friends Middletown, 
rather significant indication the social isolation this 
group. With respect working-class men, the Lynds re- 
mark: 


“Among the working class, the isolated man apparently 
more common than formerly, the decline unions and 
lodges social agencies, the disappearance the corner 
saloon, greater mobility, and similar factors have com- 
bined scatter the working personnel given factory, 
and new organizations such the business class civic 
clubs have 


Parties, bringing certain group together for single 
occasion, increasingly center about core organized 
club groups. Home and family parties are giving way 
specialized parties for each age group, the case 
youth, due largely the self-sufficient social system 
the high school. Cards and dancing are the standard enter- 
tainment Middletown parties. The Lynds note that these 
were not such inevitable and formalized features social 
intercourse 1890. 


The trend toward greater organization leisure ac- 
tivities culminates Middletown’s proliferating system 
clubs which enter into all its major activities. The 


226. 
277. 


Lynds remark that “although there has been growing 
tendency among the business class make club life serve 
other than recreational ends, notably those getting 
living, most Middletown clubs apparently offer people not 
extension their customary activities but way 
escape from Business-class involvement 
marily social, civic, and cultural improvement clubs. 
The lodge and the declining labor union are almost the 
only clubs the working-class man. More working-class 
women appear belong clubs than was the case gen- 
eration ago. 


Middletown, 1935: 

1935 the Lynds returned Muncie conduct 
follow-up study the community, reported their Mid- 
dletown Between 1925 and 1935 Middle- 
town had been through two periods with widely different 
implications for leisure: 


“The first was big with both the promise and reality 
leisure Then, swiftly, the second period, when en- 
forced leisure drowned men with its once-coveted abund- 
ance, and its taste became sour and brackish. Today, Mid- 
dleton emerging from the doldrums the depression 
more than ever recent years committed the good- 
ness 


What changes leisure-time patterns behavior are 
evident this community, which now boasts popula- 
tion around 47,000? 


The Lynds note one very marked aspect Middle- 
town’s leisure 1935—innovations both ends the 
social scale. upper class, marked off from the less 
socially differentiated business class 1925, has emerged. 
For these persons certain leisure activities, e.g. horses and 
private aviation, have value, not relation work but 
quite independently symbol status. the other 
end the social scale, innovation apparent the in- 
creased public provision leisure facilities and activity 
programs for masses people. 

the 1925 study trend toward increasing organiza- 
tion leisure activity was apparent. But, during the de- 
pression, counter trend seems have been initiated 
Middletown business-class families. More informality and 
less expenditure now characterizes their social life. Mid- 
dletowners have “rediscovered” their back yards and 
porches. The Lynds speculate that “the increase easy 
sympathetic ‘neighboring,’ reported number busi- 
ness-class people accompanying the depression, 
probably not unrelated this partial substitution 
home living and inexpensive back-yard skills for the pre- 

286. 

Lynd, Robert and Helen Lynd, Midd/etown Transition, 
1937, New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, especially pp. 


246. 


vailing emphasis the culture upon competitive posses- 
sions and 

Reading appears have played relatively greater 
role informal, unorganized activity during the de- 
pression than before. Movies occupy much the same large 
place Middletown’s leisure 1935 they did 1925. 
Probably the area leisure where change time spent 
would have been greatest since 1925 listening the 
radio. This inexpensive form leisure probably consti- 
tuted mild cohesive element family life during the 
depression through the greater association family mem- 
bers this common activity within the home. The Lynds 
note that car ownership Middletown was one the 
most depression-proof elements the lives the mem- 
bers the community, both business and working class. 
However, explicit data are available possible 
changes the role the automobile leisure during the 
depression. 

Dancing remains prominent leisure activity for Mid- 
all classes who are under thirty, with some 
following among older age groups. The depression stimu- 
lated increase the number small informal dance 
halls catering the working class. Bridge remains adult 
business-class Middletowners’ way spending evening 
with friends. Cards are also played working-class homes 
and, exclusively for the men, there gambling the pool- 
rooms and cigar stores. Drinking, again legal, has in- 
creased leisure-time pursuit. 


The Lynds report “hardy persistence the city’s 
club life.” Working-class lodges appear coming back 
strongly actual bases for association. Formal organiza- 
tion leisure has reached down further into the younger 
age groups since 1925. variety youth agencies are 
playing steadily increasing role the lives adoles- 
cents, e.g. Boy Scouts, YWCA, YMCA, organized extra- 


curricular activities the high school, etc. 


Perhaps one the most provocative discussions Mid- 
dletown Transition the functional analysis work- 
ing-class bars: 


and taverns Middletown] performed 
dual function: physical place meeting new people, 
and, psychologically, environment conducive 
spontaneous human association. The first these 
relatively more acute need for the working class, who are 
more sparsely served than the business class Middle- 
town with institutions facilitating the meeting with and 
coming know new 


“On the psychological side, most urban people, particu- 
larly the less aggressive personalities, need the facilitation 
spontaneity social intercourse which institutional- 
ized agency informality provides. The speakeasy and 


252. 
274. 
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tavern, like bridge playing for the business class, help 
institutionalize 


For the working-class male the tavern becomes, perhaps, 
functional equivalent for the more organized sociability 
groups the business-class For the latter there 
broader and longer stairway contact institutions 
available. These include neighborhood, church, and school 
contacts one’s children, which are also available the 
working class, and the lodge, likewise available both 
groups but much more important socially the working 
class. Thereafter the facilities the business class increase 
number and scope. 


Bronzeville, 

The product series WPA projects, the investiga- 
tion reported Drake and Cayton’s Black 
has its central concern the impact urban life upon 
the northern Negro. Basic source materials were inter- 
views and newspaper excerpts collected during the course 
the field work. Bronzeville, Chicago’s South Side Negro 
district, virtually city within city—a narrow tongue 
land, seven miles length and one and one-half miles 
width, and home for 300,000 Negroes, better than 
ninety per cent Chicago’s Negro population. major 
dimension this community its social class structure; 
the authors treat leisure activities within this context. 


The general “centers orientation” which claim the 
time and money Bronzeville are (1) staying alive, (2) 
having good time, (3) praising God, (4) getting ahead, 
and (5) advancing the race. Drake and Cayton note that 
leisure activities have dual function for the Chicago 
Negro. They not only meet the need individuals 
industrial society for escape from the monotony 
machine-tending and the discipline office and factory, 
but also provide escape from the tensions contact 
with white people. Their absorption “pleasure” would 
seem, part, form of-adjustment their separate 
and subordinate status American society. general, 
the leisure-time activities the Bronzeville population 
parallel those Chicago whites the same social class 
although there are distinctive nuances and shadings 
such behavior. Bronzeville’s pattern for “having good 
time” intimately connected with economic status, edu- 
cation, and social standing. 


The white upper class Chicago wealthy leisure 
class. Bronzeville’s upper class, consisting largely pro- 
fessionals and prominent business men, only mod- 


pp. 276-277. 

Cf. David Gottlieb, “The Neighborhood Tavern and the Cock- 
tail Lounge: Study Class Differences,” American Journal 
Sociology, (6, May, 1957), pp. 559-562. 

Drake St. Clair and Horace Clayton, Black Metropolis, 
1945, New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, especially pp. 379- 
397, 526-715. 
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erately well-to-do group who have more leisure than the 
lower classes but who must work for living. Upper-class 
families are home-centered, stressing ordered and dis- 
ciplined family life. Frequent entertaining the rule and 
bridge parties are legion. The wives maintain the social 
ritual, and small cliques women women and their 
husbands constitute the basic non-family social groups. 
Upper-class men also belong all-male social clubs. The 
national Negro college fraternities and sororities have 
chapters Bronzeville. The upper-class men have life- 
pattern activity which combines devotion career, 
restrained good time, and participation organized 
community betterment projects and “racial advancement.” 
While there segment the upper 
class, general, active participation church affairs 
not required either men women. Formal member- 
ship is, however, expectation for older persons who 
wish maintain their status within the class. 


The middle class characteristically exhibits pattern 
behavior expressed stable family and associational 
relationships and great concern with “front,” “respect- 
ability,” and “getting ahead.” Middle-class organizations 
embody these concerns. Standards disciplined and or- 
dered behavior, contrasted with the general disorganiza- 
tion found the lower-class level, are manifested the 
conventionalized recreation this group Chicago 
Negroes. Though there church-centered middle-class 
group, the church appears increasingly less 
attraction basis for association than the more secular 
organizations. not necessary church member 
maintain middle-class status but person does belong 
church must “the right kind.” 

Organization would appear the dominant theme 
middle-class leisure-time behavior. The typical social 
club consists eleven members and usually begins 
small clique friends who decide “organize.” Although 
turnover membership high, 1938 least third 
the clubs had life-span more than five years with- 
out change personnel. Behavior club meetings 
fairly uniform. The program consists (1) business, 
while visitors wait another room, (2) card-playing, 
(3) eating, and (4) period rather general unorganized 
conversation and hilarity. Club dances are important so- 
cial events; band leaders describe middle-class behavior 
dances being very formal and correct, significant 
contrast lower-class behavior commercial dance halls. 

the bottom the social structure the lower class 
with large “disorganized” segment, church-centered 
group, and small group “secular respectables” inter- 
ested “getting ahead.” Underlying the whole class sys- 
tem the “underworld” Bronzeville. The church 
practically the only formal organization accessible mem- 
bers the lower class. 


“<q 


Slightly over one-half Bronzeville’s lower-class adults 
claim church members; fewer than one-third are 
actually dues-paying members church; even 
smaller number organize the greater part their leisure 
time around the church. Lower-class churches are sup- 
ported the “faithful few” who are, the main, women. 
Drake and Cayton remark that: 


“The influence the church lower-class sex and fam- 
ily life seems confined moderating public 
ing and creating group women who try make 
their children “respectable” and encourage them as- 
sume middle-class family pattern even though they 
themselves, due ‘weakness the flesh’ bitter ex- 
periences with men, not maintain stable family rela- 
Religion not the focus lower-class life. The vast ma- 
jority these people organize their leisure behavior 
around “good-timing,” involving the use the cheaper 
forms commercial recreation and participation the 
daily policy drawings. 


Elmtown, 1941: 

One our earliest systematic community studies was 
carried out Hollingshead Morris, Illinois, and re- 
ported what now sociological classic, Elmtown’s 
Hollingshead’s major hypothesis that the so- 
cial behavior adolescents function the position 
their families occupy the social structure the com- 
munity. Social class the central analytical concept; 
five-class model was empirically derived early the field 
work. Hollingshead’s sample consisted 735 adolescents, 
ages 13-19, belonging 535 different families this com- 
munity 10,000 people—a complete cross-section 
high school generation. The sources data were partic- 
ipant-observation, questionnaires, interviews, official rec- 
ords, tests, autobiographies, visits, and the like. Data were 
collected from the adolescents, their parents, and other 
members the community. Chi-square tests for inde- 
pendence were used the analysis the data. 


shall first present description the patterns 
leisure-time behavior the adults the five social classes. 
Then shall report some the research findings con- 
cerning the impact the stratification system upon the 
leisure-time activities Elmtown’s youth. The following 
terms will used refer each Hollingshead’s 
classes: Class class, Class 
class, Class class, Class 
lower class, Class class. 

Hollingshead found that upper-class families leisure, 
not labor, dignified. Consequently, little time pos- 
sible devoted making living. Travel avid lei- 


615. 


Hollingshead, August B., Youth, 1949, New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, especially pp. 3-45, 83-120, 288-325, 389-413. 


sure-time pursuit. Upper-class men hunt and fish together, 
usually private estates; golf favorite recreation. 
Practically all these families belong the country 
club. their leisure hours they associate almost exclu- 
sively with other upper-class families who belong the 
same clique. Almost all these families belong the 
same church but they not attend services with any 
regularity. 

Generally, the leisure-time activity the upper-middle 
class very similar that the upper class. Member- 
ship and leadership important community organiza- 
tions constitute major social activity this group: 


“The class man focuses his attention upon the aggres- 
sive manipulation economic and political processes; 
consequently, likely hyperactive civic lead- 
ership through membership power-wielding associa- 
tions Within their own sphere, the women are 
active the men civic 


Women’s social activities generally take place the after- 
noons. Community demands upon the men’s evenings, 
however, are frequent and consequently they are home 
only few nights week. weekends there are informal 
gatherings private homes; cliques husbands and 
wives eat, drink, play cards, talk, and generally relax from 
the strains daily living. 

Almost every upper-middle class family affiliated with 
church and active church work. Approximately one- 
half the adults attend church regularly. These families 
make few trips each year nearby city attend the 
theater intercollegiate football game. Vacations are 
spent most often trips various parts the country 
rented cabin lake. The vast majority these 
families belong the country club and thus only limited 
use made public recreational facilities. 

Among lower-middle class families leisure tends 
expressed some type organized group activity, segre- 
gated sex basis and, considerable extent, 
age basis. Both men and women participate lodges with 
auxiliaries, social clubs, church groups, patriotic societies, 
civic betterment groups, political party organizations, and 
cliques. The impression Americans joiners seems 
particularly validated this class. Hollingshead notes 
that church guilds, study groups, missionary societies, and 
welfare organizations are kept going largely lower-mid- 
dle class women. And, although the women are twice 
likely the men enthusiastic church workers, there 
significantly higher average attendance church 
services among both men and women than any other 
class. 

Upper-lower class families spend practically all their 
leisure time within the community, either home 
activities available the public. 
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“Approximately three leisure hours out four are spent 
home listening the radio, looking over the local 
paper, ‘working around the place,’ ‘fixing things up,’ and, 
for the men especially, cleaning and repairing the car 
The motion picture theater, the most popular recrea- 
tional spot, visited the average family once week. 
Visiting friends and relatives also very popular 
pastime. warm Saturday evening, Freedom Street 
swarms with town and rural people from the two lower 
classes. They sit their cars, running boards, lean 
against fenders, walk droves along sidewalks. 
friends and acquaintances come by, the latest gossip, scan- 
dal, news, and jokes are told and 


Members this class have few organizational ties. How- 
ever, the Eagles, Redmen, Woodmen, and their auxiliaries 
are composed largely upper-lower class people and the 
local labor organizations are run almost exclusively 
upper-lower class men. Religion all-or-none commit- 
ment. Proportionately, these people are not active 
the churches the higher classes. Clique activities are 
highly informal and consist generally visits back and 
forth between couples. More leisure time spent with 
one’s own sex than the higher classes. 

Lower-lower class families are almost totally isolated 
from organized community activities. Leisure time 
almost invariably spent out the community nearby 
ones rather than the home. Religious ties are either very 
tenuous non-existent. Better than ninety per cent 
these families have active church connection. Hollings- 
head offers the following lucid picture lower-lower class 
leisure-time behavior: 


“Leisure expended loafing around the neighbor- 
hood, the downtown district, along the river, and 
home. Their social life consists informal visits between 
neighbors, gossip, petty gambling, visits the cheaper 
theaters, going town, drinking the home public 
taverns, with now and again fist fight. The family 
loosely organized that the members usually their 
own way search amusement pleasure. The cliques 
are severely age- and sex-graded; men associate with 
men and women with women, except their ubiquitous 
sex 


Hollingshead analyzes separately the relationship be- 
tween social class position and behavior for two groups 
youths: those who are yet school and those who are 
the high school age group but who have withdrawn from 
high school. The withdrawees are largely from the lower 
classes. 

Concerning the in-school adolescents Hollingshead ob- 
serves that: 


“Generally approved leisure time pursuits, reading 
good books, participation religious organizations, mem- 
bership the Boy Scouts, are dignified the culture 
recreation and are encouraged ‘enlightened elements’ 
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the community. Depending some extent upon the 
viewpoint individual, such things bowling, roller 
skating, attending motion pictures, and dancing are de- 
fined recreation. way contrast, smoking, drinking, 
gambling, and sex play come under the heading for- 
bidden pleasures the views most 


Participation adolescent organizations clearly reflects 
social class cleavages. Upper-middle class boys are at- 
tracted very strongly the Boy Scouts; the Camp Fire 
Girls are also predominantly upper-middle class or- 
ganization. The Girl Scouts draw their membership from 
the lower-middle and upper-lower classes. The 4-H Club 
consists mainly middle-class youths. 

The informal, largely unsupervised, activity the 
clique consumes the vast majority the students’ leisure 
hours. 

“Visiting the homes one’s clique mates popu- 

lar pastime that occurs twice frequently among the girls 

among the boys. Boys all classes are far more 
likely spend their leisure time away from their own 
friend’s home than the girls, for they are more 
less free wander around town and other towns 


search adventure and pleasure, whereas the culture 
places limits girl’s freedom away from 


The visiting patterns the in-school girls are interesting. 
Among the upper, upper-middle, and lower-middle class 
girls visits are more likely involve cliques. Among those 
lower-middle class girls who are not members upper- 
middle class cliques and generally among upper-lower 
class girls visits are primarily restricted best friends. 
the lower-lower class visiting among girls rather 
rare; here there high degree anonymity and indi- 
viduality. 

Motion pictures are the most popular recreation par- 
ticipated the students. Attendance movies clear- 
function social class. There also very definite 
relationship between high school youth’s class position 
and his her attendance private, semi-private, pub- 
lic dances. Reading, bowling, skating, hunting, fishing, 
trapping, and team games also testify the importance 
social class the determination the content lei- 
sure-time behavior. While pool the most popular game 
for males all classes except the lower-lower class, 
played cliques which are function social class. 

For the withdrawee, ties with formal organizations are 
severed when makes the abrupt transition from the stu- 
dent the young adult role. Ninety-five per cent the 
withdrawee group has ties with any organized group. 
The withdrawee spends practically all his leisure time 
away from home the company his clique date. 


“The withdrawee’s leisure hours revolve around two 
The clique satisfies 


axes—the clique and the date 
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his desires for intimate associates his own age, sex, and 
position the social structure with whom can share 
experiences. does not satisfy his deep seated biological 
drives associate with persons the opposite sex and 
select one few for further, more intimate experi- 


New Haven, 1951: 

Approximately ten years later, Hollingshead, collab- 
oration with Redlich, engaged another community 
study, this time involving New Haven, Connecticut (pop. 
240,000), reported their Social Class and Mental 
This project, more limited scope than Elmtown’s 
Youth, was designed provide answers the questions: 
(1) mental illness related class our society? (2) 
Does psychiatric patient’s position the status system 
affect how treated for his illness? Five working 
hypotheses are posed: 


The prevalence treated mental illness related sig- 
nificantly individual’s position the class 
structure. 

The types diagnosed psychiatric disorders are con- 
nected significantly the class structure. 

The kind psychiatric treatment administered 
psychiatrists associated with the patient’s position 
the class structure. 

Social and psychodynamic factors the development 
psychiatric disorders are correlative 
dual’s position the class structure. 

Mobility the class structure associated with the 
development psychiatric 


Tests hypotheses and are reported this mono- 
graph. 

The research design included (1) the enumeration 
individuals receiving psychiatric care, (2) five per cent 
sample census the general population, and (3) place- 
ment the patient and the control populations the class 
structure the community. individual’s class status 
was determined means Hollingshead’s Index So- 
cial Position, which function three variables: 
ecological area residence, occupation, and education. 
According Hollingshead, “classes delineated the 
Index Social Position are characterized distinct sub- 
Interviews were conducted with patients and 
the New Haven control sample. 

Our interest lies primarily the patterns leisure- 
time behavior which Hollingshead and Redlich found 
their New Haven sample. First, however, shall indicate 
the outcomes their tests hypotheses these have, 
seems us, implications for the “problem” leisure 
our society. 
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distinct inverse relationship does exist between social 
class and mental illness (hypothesis 


definite association exists between class position 
and being psychiatric patient. 

The lower the class, the greater the proportion pa- 
tients the population. 


The greatest difference between the upper-lower and 
lower-lower classes that the latter has much high- 
ratio patients population than the former. 


This relationship holds even when sex, age, race, marital 
status, and religious affiliation are held 


significant relationship does exist between class posi- 
tion and the kind diagnoses psychiatrists place upon 
their patients (hypothesis 2). Real differences exist 
where, how, and how long persons the several social 
classes have been cared for psychiatrists (hypothesis 
3).4° Thus, all three hypotheses were confirmed the 
research, 


their discussion the cultural characteristics the 
five classes, treated distinctive subcultures, Hollings- 
head and Redlich give considerable attention the lei- 
sure-time behavior the lower-middle and lower classes. 
Their discussion the behavior the upper-middle class 
subsumed under the heading “Organizations for Lei- 
sure.” Upper-class behavior treated under the headings 
“The Club System” and “Philanthropy.” Again, formaliza- 
tion and organization seem catch the leisure-time 
pursuits the two highest classes. 


Members upper-middle class families are “joiners.” 
Their memberships include neighborhood clique groups, 
local church organizations, political clubs, fraternal so- 
cieties, business associations, the Boy and Girl Scouts, and 
Parent Teacher Associations. About one-half these fam- 
ilies belong private clubs. Lower-middle class persons 
are also organization joiners. Both sexes are active or- 
ganizations. For men, the most ubiquitous memberships 
are religious-related lodges, and for women, church- 
related associations. Middle-class home recreations in- 
clude television, reading, visiting friends relatives, and 
do-it-yourself projects. 


the upper-lower class leisure time used distinctly 
different ways than the higher classes. Their pattern 
leisure behavior centers around productive work 
the home, watching television, occasionally reading 
magazine article, visiting with relatives, and infrequent 
visits amusement center the ocean beaches. For- 
mal associations play only minor role leisure among 
individuals all ages. The visiting patterns this class 
are distinctive: 


pp. 216-217. 
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“Family-centered activities utilize most the leisure time 
adults and children all ages and ethnic groups. The 
typical nuclear family has many relatives the same 
stratum. Visits with relatives and friends may 
invitation, but far more often they are spontaneous. Fam- 
ily members drift and out the houses and apart- 
ments irregular hours and upon impulse. Visit- 
ing with relatives takes precedence over visiting with 


The lower-lower class almost completely isolated 
from formal community associations. Hollingshead notes 
that: “The lack clubs and organizations with facilities 
where the members can meet combined with over-crowding 
the home leads either the use commercial recrea- 
tional facilities simply spilling out into the 


Crestwood Heights, 


Seeley and his associates, Crestwood Heights,** re- 
port their intensive investigation suburban community 
(pop. 17,000) central Canada during the years imme- 
diately following World War II. The major institutional 
emphasis this community upon child-rearing. The 
authors attempt “to look some facts about child growth 
takes place comparatively homogeneous, pros- 
perous, modern, urban and suburban 
Service, training, and basic research functions were com- 
bined this study. Among the methods data collection 
were therapy-like and problem-centered methods, partici- 
pant-observation, census materials, questionnaires, diaries, 
life history data, school records, and the like. shall di- 
rect our attention their provocative discussion 
and their description family social activities. 


Time significant dimension human activity which 
often overlooked social scientists their analyses 
human behavior. The authors Crestwood 
point out that: 


“An urban population with its ramifying interdependen- 
cies almost compelled adopt synchronized schedules. 
Work and even play are regulated, not only because life 
determined numerous ways the exactitudes ma- 
chines, but also because many social activities 
must occur predetermined time order that the day’s 


events may run smoothly and the work the city may 


Most leisure time spent scheduled events. The intimacy 
primary relations within the family easily disrupted 
the demands other institutions upon the time its 
members. Since these institutional rhythms are pre-de- 
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termined their timing, any continuity the diffuse 
interaction personalities within the family impos- 
sibility. 

Important units time are the day and the week. The 
authors observe that the day does not allow simple 
clear-cut division between work, relaxation, and recupera- 
tion: 


“The work day tends orderly progression ap- 
pointments and separate tasks. second set activi- 
ties generally follows but partly cross-cuts these: the 
child’s extra-curricular life; the father’s quasi-social 
luncheon business contact the club; the mother’s 
shopping and theater expeditions her club work. These 
may not ‘work,’ but they are much too seriously pur- 
sued, too near the heart career goals dismissed 
Still later, some families, the father— 
not exhausted his home preside over 
family affairs; others, management problems are left 
the mother while the father plays with the children. 
Lastly, there the recuperation which comes from 
intimate and relaxed family activities and attention 
personal necessity, and from 


Production the dominant motif the work week, con- 
sumption that the weekend. Weekend family activities 
are far from casual—they are planned well advance. 
Seeley, al., observe that the Crestwood weekend appears 
state transition. Three ways using time are 
distinguished. (1) The traditional but disappearing em- 
phasis upon the weekend holy, time for the re- 
cuperation the soul. (2) The transitional pattern em- 
phasizes restoration the body and maintenance the 
health and happiness the individual. Golf and fishing 
can substituted for religious services. (3) Neither body 
nor soul emphasized the third pattern weekend be- 
havior. The career the end which served the “well- 
spent” weekend. Career maneuvering manifested se- 
lection the “right” church, golf partners potential 
clients customers, and the like. 


Crestwood Heights the amount time which the 
family spends together rather insignificant when com- 
pared that which the members spend social activities 
with persons outside the family. Some family activities 
may institutionalized weekly annual basis, 
holidays and Sunday dinners together. Social activ- 
ities are considered highly important for all members 
the family. While they may pleasurable themselves, 
many use them, either consciously unconsciously, pri- 
marily means maintaining enhancing their social 
status. Regarding the expressive nature such leisure- 
time activities, the authors note that: 


“Social activities, matter how institutionalized, ra- 
tionalized, carger-relevant, are stili considered Crest- 


pp. 74-75. 


wood Heights primarily related expression and 
emotion, which may account for their relegation the 
woman’s sphere. Whatever the reason, social activities, 
both within and without the family, are nearly always 
thought up, planned, decided upon, and carried out 
the 


Clubs and associations are marked features life 
Crestwood Heights for both children and adults. Inter- 
personal relationships appear increasingly channeled 
into impersonal, highly structured, functionally specific, 
institutionalized patterns. However, Seeley, al., specu- 
late that: 


“Though mixed with other attractions, the elements 
intimacy clubs and associations the none the less 
significant. Together with occupation, they 
come important auxiliaries creating solidarity which 
cannot now achieved solely within the primary group. 
perhaps inevitable that there should many such 
external ties for each individual society which stresses 
independent activity dissociated almost entirely from 
the kinship system other habitual primary ties. man’s 
business professional affiliations Crestwood Heights 
may hold out him more emotional security than his 
family 


The organized social activities Crestwood Heights chil- 
dren and adolescents reflect the adult patterns behavior. 
major focus the socialization the child preparing 
him for later adult “social” participation community 


life. 


Springdale, 

Vidich and Bensman’s Small Town Mass 
report the social foundations life rural com- 
munity, with major emphasis upon the dimensions 
class, power, and religion. Springdale village (pop. 
1,000) located upper New York about twenty-five miles 
from three different commercial-industrial centers 
region that primarily agricultural. Our interest this 
study lies the patterns leisure-time behavior which 
are reported for each the several social classes identi- 
fied this community. 


Springdale’s social structure consists five social 
classes, two which contain distinct sub-classes: 


Middle class 
Independent entrepreneurs 
Prosperous farmers 
Professionals and skilled industrial workers 


Marginal middle class 

Aspiring investors 

Economically and socially immobile ritualists 
Psychological idiosyncratics 
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Traditional farmers 
Old aristocrats 
Shack people 


The differential emphasis given the four variables 
investment, hoarding, consumption, and work create life 
styles which distinguish between the five classes and the 
subdivisions the middle and marginal middle classes. 

For the independent entrepreneurs participation 
community affairs largely limited supporting great 
number organizations without being active any 
them. The private life the family tends spill over into 
the semi-public environment the business establish- 
ment. 


Prosperous farmers emphasize work and efficiency, 
leaving little room for leisure-time pursuits their style 
life. Social activities and participation, except 
churches, play little part their lives. Such activities are 
for this group “waste time.” 

Skilled industrial workers, result the fixed work 
day, constitute the leisured section the middle class. 
The manner which their leisure time allocated and 
expended separates them from the marginal middle class: 


“Characteristically, total income devoted consump- 
tion purposes. the absence opportunities for capital 
expansion and the full utilization labor, the central 
feature their style living may described prob- 
lem consumption choices. The opportunity spend 
thought and study the expenditure income pro- 
vided the leisure available 


The car, the home, and the children are the main out- 
lets for expression consumption. These subjects, dis- 
cussed great length their social intercourse, give this 
group psychological unity even though, occupationally, 
they may have little common. 


The fee professionals generally make conscious de- 
cision underemploy themselves. high value placed 
upon leisure-time activities, especially activity com- 
munity organizations. 

Aspiring investors are those families who are the 
process attempting establish economic base 
private business independent farming. Family life 
consequently organized around making the business 
success. Immediate consumption desires are deferred; 
social participation devalued. Very few achieve their 
goal middle-class status even though their style life 
becomes based perpetual attempt achieve such 
status. 

The economically and socially immobile ritualists pur- 
sue great variety wage work (factory, service, man- 
ual) commission selling. “Their style life represents 
rejection hard work and social mobility and results 
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modest but respectable middle-class consumption 

The psychological idiosyncratics have occupations sim- 
ilar the other middle-class “marginals.” However, their 
unique patterns leisure-time behavior serve dis- 
tinguish them from the others: 


“Their outstanding characteristic the private per- 
sonal way which they find outlet, either indivi- 
duals families, for psychological expression. Effort 
outside work directed activities which have indivi- 
dual and private meanings that lead their social iso- 
lation. Such activities tend compulsive and form 
the core around which life 


Bird watching and keeping house full pets would 
examples such idiosyncratic behaviors. 


The traditional farmers generally exhibit closed 
frontier psychology” with respect their work. This un- 
willingness adapt farming changes the economy 
permeates other aspects their lives. The family tends 
social group unto itself, providing its own social 
stimulation. Consumption within the family tends 
limited the very necessities life. 


The old aristocracy not the upper class Springdale. 
Rather small surviving group families who many 
years ago did constitute elite upper class. Their style 
living based upon scarcity outlook, regardless the 
value their legacies. Preservation the old homestead 
and relics from the past constitute primary life activity 
for these families. They seclude themselves from the rest 
the community, not participating community affairs 
any significant degree. Their personal associations tend 
limited other persons within their own group. 

The shack people, who the style their living im- 
plicitly reject the entire complex middle-class life styles, 
are declassed group Springdale. They are largely iso- 
lated from the rest the community, and significant 
extent, from each other. They not participate com- 
munity affairs any level. Their income tends spent 
immediate needs individually defined, high pro- 
portion income being spent recreation. 


Detroit, 1955: 


Blood and Wolfe’s monograph, Husbands and 
reports the results their study the dynamics inter- 
action marriage, conducted part the ongoing De- 
troit Area Studies program the University Michi- 
gan. The general question which guided the research was: 
factors determine how husbands and wives interact 
and what are the effects varying interaction patterns 
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the general welfare the husband, the wife, and the family 
The data are the product systematic 
probability-sample survey families the Detroit met- 
ropolitan area and comparable survey farm families 
southeastern Michigan. Structured interviews were 
conducted with urban and suburban wives and with 
178 farm wives. 


substantial part this research report devoted 
presentation data which bear the nature family 
functions. family function defined service that 
perform which may serve the society large (by 
producing and educating new members), the self-main- 
tenance the family on-going unit, the needs 
individual family this research, family 
functions are discussed from the standpoint the adult 
participants, the husband and the wife. Family functions 
include economic, procreation and socialization chil- 
dren, companionship, mental health, and love and affection 
functions. shall present some detail their findings 
concerning the latter three functions marriage these 
seem generally catch leisure-time activity. 


Companionship has two essential components: (1) free 
choice the partner unique personality and (2) en- 
joyment leisure time with that person. Companionship 
fulfills basic human need, that for primary interaction 
with another human being. contemporary American 
society, largely result increasing specialization 
occupational function and social mobility, enduring pri- 
mary relations are difficult establish and maintain. The 
need for primary relations, formerly provided the local 
community, serves intensify the valuation compan- 
ionship marriage. Thus, Blood and Wolfe report that: 


“In Detroit, per cent the wives choose ‘companion- 
ship doing things together with the husband’ the 
most valuable aspect marriage. This far outstrips the 
other four aspects—love, understanding, standard 
living, and the chance have children. addition 
being overwhelmingly popular first-choice item, 
companionship chosen second per cent more 
and third per cent, leaving only per cent who 
not choose one the three most valuable parts 
marriage. This compares with per cent not choosing 


the case farm wives, this emphasis upon companion- 
ship even greater, with per cent making their first 
choice and only per cent not choosing all. Compan- 
ionship would thus appear the chief end marriage. 


The authors note that companionship, broadly defined 
leisure time spent the husband and wife joint 
activities, covers wide range activities. Four general 
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types companionship are distinguished: organizational, 
informative, colleague, and friendship companionship. 
Organizational companionship involves joint husband- 
wife participation formally organized groups various 
kinds. This type companionship appears rather 
rare Detroit. Only approximately one-third the 
couples belong even one organization together. Informa- 
tive companionship, involving communication each 
other about things which happen while they are apart, 
quite common Detroit marriages. Colleague compan- 
ionship involves more direct contact the wife with the 
occupational role. This rather infrequent 
type companionship Detroit. Colleagues are the least 
frequently visited, lagging after relatives, neighbors, and 
other friends. Friendship-companionship, measured 
the proportion the husband’s friends whom the wife 
knows well, quite variable. Some Detroit wives know 
all their husband’s friends and some know none but most 
the wives fall somewhere between these extremes. 


Highly companionable couples tend engage exten- 
sively all four types companionship, except that those 
with the most joint organizational memberships often get 
involved these activities that they have time for 
colleague informative companionship. Blood and Wolfe 
speculate that: 


“Perhaps this interrelationship reflects generalized 
sociability. Some couples seem socialize lot with each 
other and with others with each 
other does not prevent couple from being sociable with 
others—nor vice versa (up the point organizational 
satiation). the other extreme, some couples are un- 
sociable many different ways. For instance, couples who 
have organizational companionship are significantly 
low all three other types 


The appear conditions for companionship 
marriage: childlessness, religious homogamy, educa- 
tional homogamy, sharing decision-making, direct 
indirect economic cooperation, and urbanity. 

Mental hygiene latent function marriage. The 
marriage partner “significant other.” Rewards mar- 
riage come not simply from good times together but from 
the reciprocal process “self” support, i.e. mutual accept- 
ance, appreciation, and confidence. However, Blood and 
Wolfe report that “understanding seems relatively unim- 
portant wives who accept their husband’s involvement 
alternative roles and wives who have alternative re- 
sources the home for meeting their emotional 

“Love” defined “the feeling accompanying in- 
terpersonal relationship that mutually ego-enhancing 
the good feeling which results from past need-satis- 
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factions received, the anticipation future gratifications, 
and the sense fulfillment that comes from being able 
meet another’s However, Detroit wives (evident- 
unaware the researchers’ definition) rank the hus- 
band’s expression love and affection next the 
least valuable five aspects marriage. Nearly one-half 
the wives omit completely from their first three 
choices. The following appear conditions for love 
marriage: communication, companionship, educational 
homogamy, age homogamy, mutual decision-making, high 
social status, urbanity, and nativity. 

concluding their report, Blood and Wolfe discuss 
what appear them stresses American marriages. 
The Detroit study indicates that the use leisure time 
major point stress. Recreation ranks second out 
eight total disagreements between husband and wife 
and ties with children for second place chief disagree- 
ment. Money disagreement first both orders. The 
authors note that: 


“Recreational issues split into two main types: differing 
tastes leisure-time activities and disagreements about 
the amount companionship the partners have together. 
The latter typical feminine complaint because the 
wife’s need get out the home for change scenery. 
The chief rural obstacle companionship recreation 
the husband’s heavy work 


Substantive Findings: Synthesis 
Middletown 


Leisure explicitly treated. 

Leisure usually involves things done with others, largely 
passive nature, represents escape from customary 
activities, and meets individuals’ sociation needs. 


Leisure activities: art, card-playing, church work, community 
betterment, dancing, drinking, gambling, movies, music, 
parties, pleasure-driving, reading, talking and listening 
talk, etc. 

Leisure contexts: (a) family, relatives, friendship pairs and 
cliques, colleagues, strangers. (b) church, community or- 
ganizations, home, lodge, neighborhood, public facilities, 
social clubs, taverns, etc. 


Bronzeville 


Leisure explicitly treated. 

Leisure consists “having good time” and involves 
escape from rigidly defined social roles. 

Leisure activities: card-playing, church work, commercial rec- 
reation, community betterment, dancing, entertaining, con- 
versation, etc. 

Leisure contexts: (a) family, friendship pairs and cliques, 
colleagues, strangers. (b) church, community-at-large, com- 
munity organizations, home, public facilities, social clubs, 
taverns, etc. 
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Elmtown and New Haven 
Leisure explicitly and residually treated. 


Leisure usually involves things done with others and meets 
individuals’ sociation needs. 


Leisure activities: card-playing, church work, commercial 
recreation, community betterment, dancing, dating, do-it- 
yourself projects, drinking, extra-marital sex relations, 
fighting, gambling, golf, household chores (for men), 
hunting and fishing, loafing, philanthropy, reading, sports, 
talking, theater, travel, vacations, etc. 

Leisure contexts: (a) family, relatives, friendship pairs and 
cliques, colleagues, strangers. (b) church, community-at- 
large, community organizations, country club, home, lodge, 
political party organization, public facilities, social clubs, 
tavern, etc. 


Crestwood Heights 

Leisure implicitly treated, e.g. manifested social ac- 
tivity. 

Leisure involves relaxation and recuperation from work and 
often expressed the diffuse interaction personalities. 


Leisure activities: social activities, various forms play, etc. 


Leisure contexts: (a) family, friendship pairs and cliques, 
colleagues. (b) church, community organization, home, 
social clubs, etc. 


Springdale 
Leisure implicitly treated, e.g. manifested styles 


life. 


Leisure typically expressed “other-directed” consump- 
tion behavior. 


Leisure activities: Social activities, commercial recreation, 
community betterment, consumption economic goods and 
services, conversation, idiosyncratic interests, etc. 

Leisure contexts: (a) family, friendship pairs and cliques, 
colleagues, strangers. (b) business establishment, church, 
community-at-large, community organizations, home, etc. 


Detroit 


Leisure explicitly treated, usually within the context 
companionship. 


Leisure meets individual sociation needs and typically ex- 
pressed the diffuse interaction personalities primary 
relationships. 


Leisure activities: joint participation the husband and 
wife organizational, informative, colleague, and friend- 
ship-companionship. 

Leisure contexts: (a) marriage, friendship pairs and cliques, 
colleagues. (b) home, various types organizations. 


Leisure ubiquitous. The nature and scope the lei- 
sure behavior which has been reported the community 


The author currently engaged the development frame 
reference for the analysis primary interaction. Acknowledge- 
ments are due two his professors the University Oregon, 
Robert Dubin and Theodore Johannis, Jr., and his friend and 
colleague, Edwin Harwood Stanford University, for their in- 
tellectual stimulation and encouragement discussions the na- 
ture the primary level behavior. 
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studies that have reviewed brings face-to-face with 
the pressing problem definition the phenomenon 
“leisure.” Clearly, the non-work time definition, usual 
the sociological treatment leisure, inadequate. Even 
when “work” defined broadly mean household-main- 
tenance and school attendance well occupation, 
run into the vast Siberia semi-work activities. 
work? When high school student participates intra- 
mural athletic activities, leisure work? When 
housewife chats with her neighbors over the back fence, 
she leisure work? Both sides the case can 
argued intelligently. 

Some sociologists are prone conceptualize leisure- 
time behavior behavior which built into social roles. 
For example, most family sociologists would include using 
leisure alongside rearing children and executing house- 
hold chores component the familial role the 
mother and father. For other sociologists leisure behavior 
consists activity which correlative social roles. The 
golf date the businessman both leisure and occupa- 
tional activity. That “leisure” discussed either 
built into correlative social roles beyond little 


doubt. 


The community studies reviewed above clearly indi- 
cate that there are differentials the forms leisure ac- 
tivity, e.g. between men and women, middle class and 
working class, those oriented the sacred world and those 
who are secular their orientation life, However, 
such differentials, degree organizational involve- 
ment and commitment, nature use commercial recre- 
ational facilities, types visiting patterns, and the like, 
give little indication what that expressed 
leisure. 


focus our attention the means expression 
leisure, are certain come with either two 
contradictory empirical generalizations: (1) The higher 
individual’s social class, the greater the amount his 
leisure-time activity (and, conversely, the lower the social 
class, the less the leisure-time activity.) This proposition 
follows from the fact that types leisure behavior are 
most numerous and documented the middle and upper 
classes. The working-class individual, the other hand, 
seems cut off from the organizational life the com- 
munity, and, thus, usually see him depicted “just 
passing time.” (2) The higher individual’s social class, 
the less the amount his leisure-time activity (and, con- 
versely, the lower the social class, the greater the leisure- 
time activity.) This proposition follows from the fact that 
most types leisure behavior enumerated for upper and, 
especially, middle class individuals, can conceptualized 
least semi-work role activity, not work role- 


performance per se. The working-class individual has 
greater amounts time during which free from the 
obligations work its correlates. 

Much individual’s time and energy expended 
the enactment relatively well-defined social roles. Two 
the pivotal roles which members society normally 
occupy are occupational roles and familial roles. Time 
budgets human behavior would validate the importance 
these roles the life space the individual. Most other 
social roles, may argued, are correlates these fun- 
damental roles. Sociologists have directed their attention 
the analysis human behavior function social 
roles. The social system system patterned inter- 
personal relationships, the basic and irreducible unit 
which the 

However behavioral scientists (especially clinical psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists) are also aware the impor- 
tance “role-less” behavior condition for the ade- 
quate functioning the individual society, not his 
very survival. Most our daily interpersonal transac- 
tions take place within the context our social roles. 
However, also must interact with others relatively 
diffuse manner are know “who” really are. 
individual’s self-image product what may called 
primary interaction with significant others. basic char- 
relationship, one which social roles are latent and 
which whatever behavioral expectations that develop 
are specific the particular relationship. Through par- 
ticipation primary relationships the individual estab- 
lishes his identity unique personality. 

may argued that these two levels human be- 
havior, the social and the primary, should distinguished 
sociological Both systems can occur any 


See Talcott Parsons, The Social System, 1951, Glencoe: 
The Free Press, Robert Merton, Social Theory Social 
Structure, 1957, Glencoe: The Free Press. 

The distinction between social and primary systems explicit, 
not completely developed Tamotsu Shibutani’s Society and 
Personality, 1961, Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall. 


particular interpersonal relationship encounter but the 
primary level behavior usually most evident mar- 
riage and best-friend relationships. Thus, analyses mar- 
riage might well distinguish more clearly between role 
behavior, e.g. household-maintenance, producing and 
rearing children, belonging various organizations 
correlate social class position the husband-father’s 
occupational role, and role-less behavior expressed 
primarily leisure. 

Students leisure have noted the criterion freedom 
from role requirements well that “self” gratifica- 
tion their definitions the phenomenon “leisure.” 
However, for them, leisure typically becomes freedom 
from one role component and involvement another, 
rarely role-less activity. With the social system and pri- 
mary system clearly mind, the contradictory generali- 
zations cited earlier become somewhat nonsensical. The 
forms and contexts which leisure expressed may vary 
social class but highly probable that there are 
significant differences between classes the amount 
role-less activity. This is, however, matter for investiga- 
tion. 

conclusion, seems that (1) conceptual ener- 
gies should directed the problem delineating the 
social and primary systems behavior, not “leisure,” 
and (2) that leisure consists that truly role-less behavior 
which expressed the primary level regardless 
whether the interaction takes place over hand cards, 
over drinks bar, coffee breaks work, the 
couch. this sense, leisure has been, 
now, and always shall ubiquitous seems 
condition man’s humanity. might well direct 
our research the problem thresholds “leisure,” 
rather than continue our quest isolate its forms, which 
might well infinite. 
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ADLERIAN FAMILY COUNSELING: MANUAL FOR COUNSELING Review* 


WARNATH' 


University Oregon 


The work Alfred Adler not well known this 
country that his contemporaries, Freud and Jung. 
fact, some psychology students might hard put 
identify Adler with anything particular significance be- 
yond the “inferiority complex.” Many have only vague 
impression Adler’s Individual Psychology. And yet, 
the reading Adler’s work, well that his followers, 
one gets the distinct impression that the concepts are fa- 
miliar. One nationally recognized psychologist, when asked 
this writer why had made reference Adler 
one his books containing concept similar one 
Adler’s central themes, commented: “That idea 
which just part general psychological knowledge.” 


interesting speculate about the apparent para- 
dox between the lack appeal Adler’s Individual Psy- 
chology such and the absorption into the mainstream 
applied psychology many its concepts and ideas. 
may well that Adler was more concerned with de- 
veloping workable framework for the application 
psychological principles than establishing “school”. 
may that his concept man social being placed 
him the periphery psychology primarily concerned 
with intra-psychic phenomena. Perhaps his definitions and 
terms were common that they did not lend themselves 
the establishment “in-group” language. Whatever 
the reasons, Adler has contributed substantially psy- 
chology although the contributions seem have been 
made more through general absorption osmosis than 
through direct impact. 


The present manual may surprise package for 
those the family life field who are not familiar with the 
work Adler. The introduction the book states: “This 
book primarily teaching manual. not intended 
text for training people, nor defense particular 
approach psychology psychotherapy.” Nevertheless 
the book gives fairly complete course Adlerian psy- 
chology pertains family counseling—the core 
Adler’s applied work. There enough history the work 


Rudolph Dreikurs, Raymond Corsini, Raymond Lowe and 
Manford Sonstegard, Eugene, Oregon: The University Press, Uni- 
versity Oregon, 1960. 169 pp. $2.25. 
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this area give the reader appreciation its roots 
and rationale, enough description the operation 
community child guidance center permit general eval- 
uation procedures, and enough coverage the work 
those who operate the centers guide others who con- 
template the establishment such centers. addition, 
the manual contains page transcript counseling 
interviews with the parents and children one family 
which invaluable for transmitting the flavor the type 
counseling carried on. 

This book may disturb the traditionally oriented clinical 
worker. The counseling described not the usual family 
counseling, although some the activities within the cen- 
ter are familiar. counselor trained one the tradi- 
tional doctoral programs will recognize playroom activ- 
ities, mothers’ therapy groups, and adolescent group coun- 
seling. will not recognize counseling with parents and 
children front audience nor the use counseling 
observations for training classroom teachers. The clinical 
purist may appalled what appears complete 
disregard for confidentiality. may have some difficulty 
conceiving the counseling process essentially educa- 
tion rather than therapy. this respect, counselors will 
feel more home with the approach than clinicians. 

Dreikurs, one the authors, summarizes the goal 
the program this way: “The Community Child Guidance 
Centers are not intended provide psychiatric services, 
but rather educational facilities. Their main function 
not treat, but instruct parents and children new 
patterns family relationships leading better under- 
standing and more efficient resolution problems and 
conflicts. The resulting corrective efforts the part 
parents and teachers and the improvement the child 
and the family relationship general the result 
learning process.” with this point that most the 
confusions among professionals have arisen. Clinicians 
and counselors have generally assumed, often the basis 
rumor rather than observation, that emotional disturb- 
ances were being treated the clinics. Actually, the pro- 
cess one intensive education family relationships 
—the development within parents and teachers greater 
sensitivity the goals and motives children. some 
respects, the counseling particular family im- 


: 


portant but secondary feature the center’s work with 
that family. being counseled front the group, the 
parents are simply having brought bear their specific 
situation the principles which they have been the pro- 
cess learning through their weeks observing other 
counseling sessions and their participation other cen- 
ter activities. 

The “open” counseling has the effect revealing for 
the parents who observe the very fundamental insight 
which necessary for their coping with problems their 
own family—that numerous other families are having 
quite similar difficulties. Once the stigma uniqueness 
removed, the parents can shed their shame not being 
able handle their family problems and can concentrate 
new ways coping with them. Moreover, Dreikurs 
points out: “The first important lesson learned from 
attending sessions understanding the reasons why 
children and their parents behave they do. Without 
understanding the psychological dynamics, improvement 
relationships difficult.” 

one had select core idea unique Adlerian fam- 
would “natural consequences”. Par- 


ily counseling, 
ents are urged rather consistently permit their children 
try new things, make mistakes, and learn suffering 
the natural consequences (except where danger in- 
volved). The disciplining children also includes this 
idea. For instance, children are not forced wash their 
hands before meals. They are told that clean hands are 
requirement eating the family table. They don’t have 
wash their hands they don’t wish to, but then they 
must eat elsewhere. Anyone who has observed the “before 
and after” counseling sessions with set parents can 
attest the fact that the results are often dramatic. The 
same true when the parents follow another central ad- 
monishment Adlerian counselor: “Don’t talk much 
your children. Say once and then act.” 


The stress the Adlerian approach continually 
the parents’ helping the child achieve independence and 
become responsible for his own actions through en- 
couragement, use action instead words, explicit train- 
ing new skills and habits, minimizing mistakes, and 
withdrawing from situations where the child over-de- 
manding. The family council seen integral part 
family life. The guidelines for such council are those 
which would familiar all students small group 
procedures. Decisions reached the family council are 
binding all members until the next regular session; the 
children learn through the errors their decisions rather 
than through the strictures adults. 


The emphasis our culture avoiding mistakes 
seen source considerable anxiety the Adlerians. 
Dreikurs maintains that concentration avoiding mis- 


takes the root many family problems. feels that 
the making mistakes and subsequent correcting for 
error essential for constructive learning. Thus mistakes 
the Dreikurs’ approach become necessary stepping 
stones growth and development rather than source 
continual anxiety and frustration. 


Another the unique features the child guidance 
centers the teacher-training which goes the open 
counseling. substantial portion the audience com- 
posed teachers who enroll order increase their 
sensitivity children’s problems and motivations they 
relate classroom activities. Raymond Lowe points out 
that most teachers not know why children what they 
do. feels that although teachers may take courses 
child psychology and human development, the theoretical 
framework which these courses develop not particularly 
applicable concrete situations and the teachers become 
gap has occurred between theory and 
practice. The centers permit the teachers see theory 
action. The enthusiasm with which the program has 
been received among teachers attests the need which 
the centers are attempting fill. Lowe outlines full pro- 
gram training for teachers, including descriptions 
required courses testing, reading, psychology and so- 
ciology. The rigorous, clearly defined program for teacher- 
training this area should dispel doubts about the stan- 
dards training for the “students” the clinics. would 
appear from the program outlined that, except for the 
observers and family clients, the participants have exact- 
ing and purposeful demands placed them. 


There question that need for family counseling 
exists which far exceeds the supply well-trained coun- 
selors working with traditional methods. Community child 
guidance centers may provide one answer. Research, 
course, needed establish the long-run effectiveness 
this program. Those who are the counseling field 
should welcome this unorthodox but imaginative approach 
family problems. Our field still young and not yet 
ready settle down into routine traditional approach. 
There are some who have been more concerned with 
carving out professional status than with meeting legit- 
imate community needs. Community child guidance clin- 
ics merit our open-minded This manual should 
read thoroughly everyone the field family rela- 
tions, counseling, and teaching, not only introduc- 
tion particular method, but potential source 
new ideas dealing with family difficulties and the prob- 
lems children. The reader may not accept what reads 
and may distressed Dreikur’s insistance this 
the only method dealing with family problems, but 
there little doubt that what does read will absorb his 
interest and stimulate his thinking. 
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NOTES THE MEASUREMENT MARITAL HAPPINESS* 


James 


San Fernando Valley State College 


order understand the present developments the 
measurement marital happiness one must look back 
the early efforts establish correlates this criterion 
marital success, the criticism these pioneer studies, and 
the first theoretical break-through that resulted from these 
critical evaluations the early efforts. 


Prior 1940, six studies stood out the building 
blocks the so-called functional approach marriage 
and family education, education designed help the 
person successful family living forewarning him 
possible pitfalls. These studies include: Hornell Hart and 
Wilmer Shield’s 1926 study “Happiness Relation- 
ship Age Katherine Davis’ 1929 Study 
Factors the Sex Life 2000 Gilbert Ham- 
ilton’s 1929 Research Robert Lang’s 1932 
Study the Degree Happiness Unhappiness 
Lewis Terman’s 1938 Psychological Factors 
Marital Happiness,® and Ernest Burgess and Leonard 
Cottrell’s 1939 Predicting Success Failure 


Hart and Shield’s study and Lang’s unpublished thesis 
have been more less overlooked except bibliographies, 
Davis’ insights and ingenious techniques often have been 
used researchers with and without citation. Hamilton 
generally recognized the founder the functional 
school, while Terman, Burgess and Cottrell have emerged 
the foundation stones modern family study. Their 
researches are still cited more often than any writers 
most marriage and family textbooks. They have been the 


revision paper presented the 1958 annual meeting 
the National Council Family Relations. 
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Chicago. 
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ness, New York: McGraw-Hill. 


Ernest Burgess and Leonard Cottrell, Jr., 1939, Predict- 
ing Success Failure Marriage, New York: Prentice-Hall. 
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whipping boys for those writing critiques the measure- 
ment marital happiness. 

The most frequent criticism leveled against these schol- 
ars has been that their studies were unscientific. Albert 
and Reuben have led the way pointing out 
that their samples were non-random, non-typical and small; 
that their results lacked validity and reliability. All the 
above studies except Hart and Shields used volunteer sub- 
jects who were largely college educated persons above 
average socio-economic status. Hart and Shields used 
random sample one thousand citizens who applied for 
marriage licenses and divorces Philadelphia during the 
year 1924. Using divorce their criterion marital 
happiness, they found that the ideal age for marriage was 
twenty-nine for the groom and twenty-four for the bride. 
For this population, marriage above and below these 
ages, within certain limits, seemed increase the risk 
divorce. While most studies have had one thousand sub- 
jects less, Lang used non-random sample approxi- 
mately 20,000 subjects covering the forty-eight states. 

The questions reliability and validity, course, are 
largely directed toward the studies Terman, Burgess 
and Cottrell. However, Lang had shown prior the re- 
search these men that persons well acquainted with 
married couple would rate the marital happiness the 
couple much the same the couple did themselves. Simi- 
larly, Burgess and Cottrell’s marital adjustment scale has 
been found give the same results such dissimilar 
populations native Caucasians Chicago*; native 
Negroes Greenboro, North Carolina®; young urban, 
middle class Chinese couples living South 
native whites Akron, Monroe County, In- 


Albert Ellis, 1948, “The Value Marriage Prediction Tests,” 


American Review, (6, December), pp. 710-718. 

Willard Waller and Reuben Hill, 1951, The Family: Dynamic 
Interpretation, rev. ed.: New York: Dryden Press. 

Charles King, 1952, “The Burgess and Cottrell Method 
Measuring Marital Adjustment Applied Non-white Southern 
Urban Population,” Marriage and Family Living, (4, Novem- 
ber), pp. 280-285. 

S.C. Smith, 1936, Marriage Study, preliminary mimeo- 
graphed report study seminar the Chinese family 
the University Nanking). 

Atlee Stroup, 1953, “Predicting Marital Success Failure 


Urban Population,” American Sociological Review, (5, 
October), pp. 558-562. 


and Los Angeles, 

The second major criticism these studies has been 
that they are too group centered, and not individualistic 
enough, i.e., they are actuarial nature and predict for 
the group but not for the individual and therefore are 
useless counseling. second facet the same criticism, 
which was first made William Kolb, that since their 
findings were based middle class respondents, they “tend 
support family structure which conflict with 
... democratic values which measures the validity in- 
stitutions and social groups their contribution per- 
sonal growth and expression through freedom [or per- 
sonal This contention based the fact that 
some socio-psychological research has shown that the 
middle class family often stunting personality 
growth and structurally Just exactly what 
the referent for the construct “structurally unstable” 
have several studies which show that the divorce rate 
roughly inverse socio-economic Thus, this 
criterion the middle class family would fairly stable, 
the lower class family unstable, and the upper class family 
stable. 

The third major criticism these studies has been that 
they rest asking the respondent direct questions 
his marital happiness and that this approach involves the 
negative features respondent manipulation and an- 
tagonism, and differential motivation, which turn leads 
questionable validity and reliability. Marvin 
and Robert have questioned the work sev- 
eral leaders this point, especially Terman, Burgess and 
Cottrell. They both hold that indirect approach, such 
Kirkpatrick’s Scale Family and Jessie 
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Bernard’s scale marital success promises more re- 
liable and valid instrument for the assessment marital 
happiness than those using the more direct system 
obtaining information about the happiness marriage. 


Using the Kirkpatrick scale the indirect approach 
and Terman’s scale the direct approach the meas- 
urement marital happiness, Taves found that the two 
scales had correlation .71 with each other. The corre- 
lation between the subjects’ own estimates their happi- 
ness and the Kirkpatrick scores was .63 and .74 with the 
Terman scores. Student ratings the respondents’ marital 
happiness correlated .65 with the indirect scale and .69 
with the direct. Despite the fact that the correlation co- 
efficient slightly favor Terman’s scale, Taves felt 
that Kirkpatrick’s scale aroused less respondent resistance 
and was less susceptable bias than Terman’s scale. 


Frumkin used Kirkpatrick’s scale the indirect ap- 
proach and Burgess and Cottrell’s scale the direct 
approach. found that the indirect scale correlated .31 
with the ratings for husbands and .24 for 
wives, and the direct scale correlated .83 with the self- 
happiness ratings for husbands and .87 for wives. Never- 
theless, concludes that indirect scales for the measure- 
ment marital happiness warrant further study because 
they are more reliable and valid than the direct scales. 


The one criticism these older attempts measure 
marital happiness, which was not found the literature, 
that they lacked grounding systematic theory, 
although the generally recognized way make advances 
any science through the integration measurement 
and theory. 1950, Robert Ort made major theoretical 
break-through the measurement marital happiness 
when published his article study role-conflict 
related happiness utilized role 
theory postulated Robert and Ralph Lin- 
and developed his method measurement deduc- 
tively from the hypothesis that, “The amount self- 
judgment ‘happiness’ ‘unhappiness’ marriage de- 
pends number conflicts between role ex- 
pectations and roles played the subject, and the role 
expectations for the subject’s mate and the roles played 
the subject’s mate, the subject sees con- 
structed schedule containing items suggesting the above 
aspects role expectations marriage. Ort found that 


the greater the number conflicts reported the re- 
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spondent, the lower his happiness rating. This relationship 
had correlation coefficient —.83. 

Any further advance this area should along the 
lines pioneered Ort, the operationalization de- 


ductively formulated theory using postulated concepts, 
such “role expectations” and “role playing”, which re- 
ceive their meaning from and only from the postulates 
the theory which they are imbedded. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST FAMILY LIFE NEWS AND NOTES 


KIRKENDALL 


Oregon State University, Corvallis Oregon 


Old Oregon, the journal the University Oregon 
Alumni Association, its December-January, 1960-61, is- 
sue carries interesting article “the natural incompa- 
bility scholarship, diapers, and marital bliss.” The ar- 
ticle, Second Look the Married Student” was writ- 
ten Kris Stokes. quotes the views Ted Johannis, 
Charles Warnath and Adell McMillan the faculty. 
analyzes the numerous problems faced the student who 
trying combine marriage, parenthood, and college 
education. 


Mrs. Florence Aller, formerly Head the Home Eco- 
nomics Department Northwest Nazarene College, Nam- 
pa, Idaho, currently working her doctorate guid- 
ance and counseling the University Idaho. The title 
her dissertation “Role Self-Concept Student Mari- 
tal Her subjects will couples one both 
whom are enrolled the University Idaho, and mar- 
ried fewer than eleven years. 

Mrs. Lettie Howe, Pasadena, California, succeeded Mrs. 
Aller instructor family relations and Head Home 
Economics Northwest Nazarene College. 


Pacific Northwest friends Mrs. Beuna Mockmore, 
formerly Corvallis, Oregon, will glad know that she 
has returned live Portland, Oregon Mrs. Avery 
Steinmetz. Mrs. Steinmetz served Iowa State extension 
specialist child development and family life for several 
years, and now planning assist the state Division 
Vocational Education programs being developed with 
the Future Homemakers America organization, and the 
homemaking teachers the state. Mrs. Steinmetz was 
the speaker the North Willamette Future Homemakers 
America District Meeting West Linn, Oregon, 
November 


Friends Marianne Jetter will sorry hear her 
death October 24, 1960 Boston, Massachusetts, 
following long illness. Dr. Jetter was Assistant Professor 
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German the University British Columbia. She 
was the time her death. 

Born Budapest, Dr. Jetter received the degree doc- 
tor jurisprudence the University Vienna 1935. 
For two years she was probation officer the Juvenile 
Court Vienna. 1939, due conditions under the 
Hitler regime, she came Canada with her two small 
children. Her first husband, who followed her, was lost 
the sinking the Athenia. 1950 she married Joseph 
Jetter Vancouver, B.C. For two years she was case 
worker for the Family Welfare Bureau and the B.C. Tu- 
berculosis Social Service Department. 

She will especially remembered among readers 
the “Coordinator” for her activities during the time while 
the British Columbia Council Family Relations was 
active well for her interest and support the Pa- 
cific Northwest Conference Family Relations and the 
National Council Family Relations. 


Virginia Larsen, M.D., Chief, Medical Research, and 
Mrs. Essey Wolfrom, Chief, Social Work, the Mental 
Health Research Institute, Fort Steilacoom, Washington, 
both gave talks recently workshop Yakima, teen- 
age marriages. The workshop, held November was 
sponsored the Sagebrush Chapter the Washington 
Association for Social Welfare. Dr. Larsen spoke 
“Needs the Teen-age Marriage,” and Mrs. Wolfrom 
Social Worker Looks Teen-age Marriage.” Following 
these opening talks, the workshop participants divided into 
discussion groups discuss specific case histories. final 
summary session brought the workshop close. 


Lester Kirkendall will attend the North American 
Conference Church and Family Green Lake, Wis- 
consin, April 30-May This continent-wide conference 
has been called the National Council Churches 
Christ the U.S.A., and the Canadian Council Churches. 
Its purposes are: the clarification the moral responsi- 
bilities the church the family, the development 


ethical-moral position for religious leaders matters 
sex, marriage, and family planning, and the examination 
trends and underlying problems these areas. The con- 
ference will attended some six hundred church lead- 


ers. 

Mr. Kirkendall will serve consultant one the 
conference work groups, and will address the conference 
his views concerning the moral and ethical implica- 
tions premarital sexual experience. 

Edward Pope, Specialist Child Development and 
Parent Education, Federal Extension Service, Washington, 
D.C., will offer four week course entitled “Advanced 
Family Relations” teachers and extension workers this 
summer Washington State University. The course starts 
June and ends July also will teach course 
leadership development Extension. Dr. Pope, addition 
being authority child development and family life, 


also skilled conducting discussions and other methods 
teaching, that his students learn from him variety 
methods workable variety situations. His Family 
Relations course applies family life research family 
living situations. 


For the second year row, Carol Stone, Department 
Rural Sociology, Washington State University, received 
research grant-in-aid from the University support re- 
search the project entitled “Relationship Family 
Characteristics Attitudes, Achievements and Problems 
Teenagers and Family Interaction Patterns the 
Home.” Under this year’s grant, Mr. John Rolcik has 
been hired half-time research assistant the project. 
Data used the project were gathered from five thousand 
teenagers the State Washington. The project will 
completed June, 1962. 
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Three articles the topic leisure have appeared 
the family life coordinator during the past two Dur- 
ing the process locating the materials upon which these 
articles were based their authors uncovered other source 
materials leisure which may interest the family 
life educator. This issue the Bookshelf will devoted 
some these items. 

The study family and individual leisure activity with- 
the home including the space, equipment and furniture 
used for such activity rare. Participation within the home 
family members group one such was 
found limited general entertaining guests, listen- 
ing the radio, playing table games such cards and 
watching television. Out-of-home family activities centered 
about sports and movies. the above list activities, 
entertaining guests meals was the only family oriented 
activity which more than one half the families studied 
participated. general the idea that families little to- 
gether the leisure area supported this study. 

Common in-home individual activities were reading and 
listening the radio. 

The more educated the homemaker the more apt she 
was participate entertaining guests, have hobbies 
and out-of-home activities. 

The living room was found the center leisure 
time activities although the kitchen was used for reading 
and entertaining some instances. 

Entertaining guests for refreshments and meals, the 
playing table games and the development hobbies 
decreased frequency one goes down the socio-eco- 
nomic scale. However, sports activities were more common 
lower class families than those rated higher socio- 
economic level. 
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Parent-Child and Family—A Methodological Note,” 8(2, December, 
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nis, Jr., “Research the Family and Leisure: Review and Cri- 
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25-32 and Kenneth Cunningham, “The Meaning Leisure: 
Analysis Community Studies,” 10(1, January, 1961), pp. 3-16. 
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Family-oriented activities were more common when 
children under eighteen were present than when they 
were not. 

Children were more apt use their bedrooms for read- 
ing, listening the radio and for entertaining their guests 
than were parents. 

might expected family-oriented activities varied 
from season season with more in-home entertaining and 
participation hobbies during the fall and winter months 
and more participation sports during the spring and 
summer season. 

Upper socio-economic level families frequently reported 
in-home activities such reading books, watching tele- 
vision, playing records and table games and participation 
hobbies. Lower level families were more apt than middle 
and upper level families report group activities. Middle 
socio-economic level families reported attending movies 
more frequently than did families occupying other levels 
the socio-economic structure the area which they 
lived. 

The student the family may find careful study 
Max Kaplan’s leisure modern America helpful 
professionally, especially the chapters relating leisure 
work, social class, the state, religion and the family. For ex- 
ample, will become more aware the myth family 
oriented leisure after has finished reading Kaplan’s 
book. 

Perhaps will more sensitive the impact the 
way which the family earns its living the use non- 
work time its membership. The type occupation 
the principle income producers influences when time will 
available for participating leisure activity, with 
whom one expected spend such time and the location 
the family geographical space, factor which cer- 
tainly has bearing what members family with 
the so-called spare moments. 

The author not unaware the influence the de- 
velopmental level the children patterns use non- 
work time and feels that the family one 
central forces the development attitudes how and 
with whom one spends leisure time. 


Max Kaplan, Leisure America: Social Inquiry, John Wiley 
and Sons, 1960. 


Kaplan points out that have made little use scien- 
tific circles the wealth information that would throw 
light use leisure that could obtained careful 
examination leisure time equipment that families have 
and the use they make them. addition suggests that 
careful examination family expenditure patterns for 
items the non-work time area would throw some light 
this important area social interaction. 


found that college husbands and wives who were 
relatively dissatisfied with their marriages were dissatis- 
fied with their leisure pursuits, felt their financial situa- 
tions restricted their leisure activity, disagreed with their 
spouse about leisure activity. They also spent relatively 
little time together leisure activity. 


Walter Gerson, “Leisure and Marital College 
Married Couples,” Marriage and Family Living, 22(4, November, 
1960), pp. 360-361. 
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